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Ancient City of Palenque in Mexico. 

A late number of the Richmond Compiler 
contains an article under the above heading, in 
the introduction to which it is stated, that the 
editor of that paper sent a letter last autumn to 
a young citizen of Richmond, then in the city 
of Mexico, for the purpose of eliciting in- 
formation respecting the result of an expedi- 
tion to Palenque by Waldeck, a German, with 
the view of exploring the remarkable ruins of 
that supposed ancient city of this sometimes 
called New World, but which would seem to 
be in a fair way of being proved a misnomer 
by these and other remains of somewhat simi- 
lar character. The letter received in answer, 
dated Mexico, Dec. 2d, 1839, details several 
particulars relative to the subjeet of inquiry, 
and holds out the expectation that at some fu- 
ture period the writer would be enabled to 
comply more fully with his friend’s wishes. 
In the mean time, (he remarks) perhaps the 
following description may prove interesting to 
you. I translate from a Mexican periodical 
called «« El Mosaico.” 





Extract from the * Tour of Don Antonio del 
Rio to the Ruins of Palenque, in 1787.” 


“On the 3d of May, 1787, Captain Antonio 
del Rio, by order of the king of Spain, arrived 
at the Ruins of Palenque, accompanied by 
some Indians, to facilitate his exploration. 
The following are the details of his relation: 

Under the name of Stone Houses are known 
certain ruins situated at the distance of five 
leagues from New Palenque, the last settle- 
ment to the north in the district of Carmen, 
province of the Royal City of Chiapas. At 
two leagues from a chain of mountains which 
separates the republic of Guatamela from the 
department of Yucatan, runs the little river 
Micol in a westerly direction to join the great 
river Tulija, whose waters wash the side of 
the province of Tobasco. From Micol you 
commence to ascend to these ruins, and at the 
distance of about half a league, at the point 
where it receives a little river called Otolum, 
you encounter t ridges of rocks, which 
render the pass difficult for another half league. 
On reaching the extreme height you perceive 





fourteen edifices of stone, of which some are | 
in a worse condition than others; but, not- 
withstanding, there are many apartments or 
habitations which may be distinctly seen in a 
good state of preservation. | 

At the foot of one of the highest mountains 
of the great chain of which I have above 
spoken, you observe a plane or rectangular | 
superficies of three hundred varas long by the 
half in breadth, in the centre of which, and 
upon a base twenty varas high, you find the 
greatest of the constructions which have been 
discovered there: this is surrounded by five 
other edifices on the north, four on the south, 
one on the southeast, and three on the east. | 
Remains of other edifices extend also to the | 
east and west along the mountains, to the dis- 
tance of three or four leagues in a right line 
drawn from the centre; which induces me to 
suppose this city comprehends an extension 
of seven or eight leagues—but it diminishes 
considerably at a little less than half a league 
towards the point situated near the river Micol, 
where the ruins terminate. 

The situation is most beautiful, the climate 
delicious, and the soil fertile. 

The interior of the great edifice is of a 
style of architecture approaching to the Gothic; 
its construction rude and compact—the assur- 
ance of great duration. You enter on the 
eastern side by a portico or piazza thirty-six 
varas long, and by a door three varas high. 
This is supported by polished pillars of a rect- 
angular form without pedestal or base, over 
which are four stones, joined together, more 
than one third of a vara in thickness, and which 
form an architrave with two kinds of shields, 
as exterior ornaments, in stucco; lastly, upon 
these stones there is another rectangular piece 
of a vara and two thirds in width, by two in 
tength, which rests upon two pillars. Some 
medalions or reliefs in stucco, representing 
different figures, appear to have served as 
decorations to the dwellings; and it is pre- 
sumed from the other heads which are yet 
distinguishable, that these figures were the 
busts of a series of the kings or lords of the 
country. Between the medalions you observe 
a range of windows resembling niches, which 
extends from one extremity to the other of the 
wall. Some are square, others have the form 
of a Greek cross, and others again, which 
complete the range, are two thirds of a vara in 
height hy eight inches in depth. 

yond this piazza there is a square court, 
to which you descend by a stair of seven 
steps. The part towards the north is entirely 
destroyed; but you can see in ather times it 
had a portico and hajl similar to those of the 
eastern part, To the south there are four 
small rooms, with only one or two small win- 
dows each—such as before described. ‘The 
western side is equal jn all respects to its pa-! 
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rallel, except the ornaments of stucco, which 
are much coarser. The figures form a kind of 
grotesque masquerade, each person wearing a 
crown and a long beard like a goat, and having 
at his side a Greek cross. 

Advancing in the same direction, you find 
another court of the same width as the former, 
but not so long, and a narrow passage com- 
municating with the opposite side. Here are 
two chambers similar to those before spoken 
of, and an interior gallery, one side of which 
looks into the court, and the other into the 
country. In this part of the edifice you yet 
see the remains of several pillars, with bas 
reliefs, which represent, as is believed, the 
sacrifice of some unfortunate Indian. 

Returning to the south side, there is a tower 
sixteen varas high, which contains another in- 
terior tower, with windows, to give light to 
the stair that conduets to the top. 

After the four chambers already mentioned, 
there are two others, of greater dimensions, 
very well ornamented, at least according to the 
rude manner of the Indians, and which might 
have served them as oratories. Among the 
ornaments, there are some enamelled stuccoes: 
the Greek heads representing sacred objects. 
Beyond the oratories there are rooms which 
extend from north to south, twenty-seven 
varas long, by seven wide; but which do not 
contain any object worthy of note unless it be 
a stone, of an elliptical form, whose greatest 
diameter is a vara and a quarter, and its least, 
one vara; this stone is incrusted to the height 
of near a vara from the pavement. Under this 
stone there is a rectangular piece, two varas 
wide, by one vara and four inches long, and 
seven inches thick, placed upon four feet like 
a table, with a figure in bass-relief, which ap- 
pears to sustain it. On the borders of this 
table, as well as upon many stones and stue- 
coes, there are characters or symbols, whose 
signification is unknown. 

At the extremity of the last room, and on a 
level with the floor, there is an opening, two 
varas wide, by one long, which leads by means 
of a stair, to another subterraneous passage, in 
which you discover other openings. Along 
this stair, at regular distances, there are rest- 
ing places, each one with a door; at the second 
one you are obliged to use lighted torches, in 
order to continue descending by an easy de- 
clivity. This stair, which turns at right angles, 
terminates at another door, which communi- 
cates with a room seventy-four varas wide, 
and perhaps the same in length as those ante- 
rior to it, There is another similar apartment 
illuminated by windows, whieh receive the 
light from a corridor that looks to the south, 
and leads to the interior of the edifice. The 
only objects worthy of being noticed, are some 
polished stones, two varas and a half long, by 
one inch and a half wide, placed upon four 
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square blocks of masonry, which elevate them 
about half a vara from the ground. ‘lhese 
stones are disposed in the form of alcoves, 
from which it is thought they might have 
served as places of rest. 

In the middle of this edifice, there is an- 
other, situated upon an eminence of about 
seventy varas high, whose architecture is of 
the same style, and its form a parallelogram: 
this is sustained by square pillars, and has an 
interior gallery, joined to which, you observe 
a saloon twenty varas long by three broad, 
with a frontispiece on which are represented 
figures holding infants in their arms, all of 
natural size. ‘These bass-reliefs are executed 
in stucco, and the figures are without heads. 
In the interior of the gallery, and on each side 
of the door that leads inte the saloon, there 
are three stones, a vara square, covered with 
symbolical figures in bass-relief. 

Leaving this part of the edifice, and travers- 
ing the ruins of many others, which were per- 
haps apartments attached to the principal edi- 
fice, you descend to a small uncovered valley, 
which leads to a house where you find as in 
the former a gallery and saloon, on the door 
of which there is an ornament in stucco, whose 
style proves as it would appear the superstition 
of its authors. To the east of this edifice, 
there are three other small ones forming a tri- 
angle: each one of these forms a square room 
eighteen varas long by eleven broad, on the 
same construction as the first; but they have 
on the roof two species of turrets, three varas 
high, loaded with ornaments and devices in 
stucco. In the interior of the first of these 
rooms, and at the extremity of the gallery, 
which is almost entirely destroyed, there is a 
saloon which has a small room at each end; 
and in the centre of each of these, there is an 
oratory of more than three varas square, pre- 
senting on either side of the entrance, a stone 
placed upright, upon which is represented a 
man in bass-relief. ‘The frontispiece of the 
oratory is occupied by three stones, on which 
are allegorical representations. ‘The exterior 
decoration is a kind of moulding of small 
bricks made of stucco, covered with bass-re- 
lief: the pavement is well united, and is eight 
inches thick. After having dug to the depth 
of half a vara, a small table-vase of earthen- 
ware, about a foot in diameter, was found 
joined horizontally to another of the same 
form and size. At the depth of one third of a 
vara lower down, there is a stone of circular 
form, beneath which were discovered in a 
cylindrical cavity, a lance, armed with a point 
of flint; two little conical pyramids, and the 
figure of an egg, made of a crystallized stone, 
commonly known in this country by the name 
of chailla; besides two jars with their covers, 
which contained small stones and a piece of 
vermilion. All these objects were found in 
the centre of the oratory, where you discover 
small parallel stones, in the interior angles 
near the entrance. 

The other two edifices are similar in their 
construction, and vary only in the allegorical 
representations of their bass-reliefs. ‘The fron- 
tispiece of the second oratory consists of three 
stones like the first, and an excavation having 
been made, similar objects were found beneath 
the surface, and the same took place in the third. 


‘The apartments of the north are almost en- 
tirely destroyed, for which reason no descrip- 
tion of them can be given. 

In the direction of the southwest there is an 
edifice, the architecture of which is similar to 
that of the preceding; it has a corridor and a 
saloon without ornaments or bass-reliefs. In 
this room there is now placed an earthen ves- 
sel which had been dug up in some other part 
of the ruins, containing small pieces of chailla 
in the form of lancets, and another containing 
bones and teeth.”’* 


From the Raleigh Register. 
SIGHT TO THE BLIND. 


An intercsting letter was handed us some 
days ago fiom Mary A. Smith, of Stokes 
county, containing a request that it should be 


she was born blind, and remained in that con- 
dition till she was eighteen years of age, when 


this city. Having recently heard through this 
paper of several similar operations, she says she 
is reminded forcibly of her remissness in hav- 
ing so long neglected, what she considers a 
sort of religious duty, towards those whom 
Providence may have placed in a similar afflic- 
tion—and she requests us to supply any defi- 
ciencies in the history of her case, by inquiries 
of Dr. B. who has related to us substantially 
the following : 


General P. some miles from town. As he 
was about to leave the next morning, the 
general remarked that he was one of the war- 
dens of the poor of the county, and as it was 
not much out of the way, would join him in 
the ride as far as the poor-house, and show 
him the comfortable arrangements of the es- 
tablishment. It was a warm morning in Au- 
gust, and they started early, and had not been 
long seated in the shade before the door, when 
a finely formed and rosy young woman ap- 
proached them, bearing a pail in her hand. 
The general addressed her with, ** good morn- 
ing Mary, how do you do; can you see your 
way to the spring?” “I thank you general, 
I know the way.”’ The doctor then learned 
that she had been blind from her birth—that 
her parents died while she was young, and 
having no near relations who felt much interest 
in watching over her helplessness, she was 
thrown upon the * world’s cold charity,’”’ and 
she finally found her way there, where she 
received whatever of kindness and comfort the 
place afforded. 

Among other inquiries, she was asked if she 
would be willing to submit to an operation 
upon her eyes to obtain her sight? She re- 
plied, “I don’t know—it would be a great 
blessing—but as it has pleased God to bring 
me into this world blind, I am not sure it 
would be right to try to alter his will—I am 
not unhappy,t but would be thankful to be 
like other people.”’ ‘* But Mary, though God 
has been pleased to afflict us with many infir- 





* A vara is equal to 33} inches. 
+ It is a remarkable fact, that blindness is almost 
invariably accompanied by cheerfulness. 


published in the Register. In it, she says that 


she was brought to her sight by an operation 
performed upon her by Dr. John Beckwith, of 


He was requested to visit the family of 





mities, he has likewise given u’ the means to 


remove them, and are we not bownd to avail 


ourselves of such goodness ?” “Then seeming 
to doubt the possibility of relief, she said, 
‘can it be done ?”’—* Oh yes, it has been 
done.” “I know,” she replied, ‘ the story 
in the Bible, of the young man that was born 
blind like me, and was restored to sight by our 
Saviour, but that was a miracle, and I know 
that the people who would not believe it, said, 
that since the world began, it was never 
known that any one opened the eyes of him 
that was born blind.”” After much conversa- 
tion of this sort, she consented to submit to 
whatever they thought best, and she was ac- 
cordingly removed to town, where she could 
be conveniently attended to. 

Her eyes were in continual motion, and she 
had no control over them- the pupils were 
of chalky whiteness, yet she had a strong per- 
ception of light, could perceive the outlines of 
large objects, and distinguish some bright 
colours, in a clear light, but nothing to any 
useful purpose. The cataracts were what 
surgeons call capsular (the lens being absorb- 
ed and very dense.) She bore the operation 
with perfect calmness, and when it was over, 
said she suffered no pain, and should not have 
known that the needle had entered the eye if 
not told of it, having felt a mere pressure 
against the ball. On account of some strong 
adhesions, it became necessary to repeat the 
operation several times, as much could not be 
accomplished at once with safety to the eyes, 
yet she never betrayed any signs of pain or 
alarm. 

It would be hardly useful or proper, to give 
the minute circumstances and progress of the 
cure, as they could be interesting only to medi- 
cal men. Her eyes were ultimately “ open- 
ed,”’ and she saw as well as persons in such 
cases ever do. A new scene was disclosed to 
her—she looked upon a world of wonders, 
and all was new, yet knew no objects by sight, 
nor could she determine their distances. She 
was much perplexed when walking in the 
yard, on comparing the trunk of a tree with its 
shadow upon the ground, and was observed to 
step high over the shadow to avoid tumbling 
against it. ‘There were two pets in the family, 
a small dog, and a large cat, of similar colour 
—they had early came into high favour with 
Mary, and she knew them well by touch, but 
to distinguish them by sight, puzzled her ex- 
ceedingly, and she often amused herself and 
others by her attempts and mistakes. 

Some interesting and amusing meetings be- 
tween Mary and other patients of the same 
class occurred at the doctor’s house after they 
were restored, particularly Sarah Bryan, aged 
20, from Iredell county, who had been blind 
several years, and a young man, aged 21, from 
Cabarrus county, who was born blind, named 
Hiram Blackwelder. A moderate degree of 
benevolence of feeling would have sufficed to 
make one enjoy their manner of conversation, 
and their method of comparing notes of their 
several discoveries, if it could be called com- 
paring, where all talked at once. They 
were almost tumultuous in their expressions | 
of joy, yet in Mary’s remarks, there might 
often be observed a simple and touching tone 
of piety, that showed she looked beyond the 
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humble instruments of her relief, to Him who struggling; and as the grizzly beast opened its 
first ‘‘ gave sight to the blind.” huge Jaws to fasten his tusks upon him, utter- 
Her progress in acquiring an accurate|ing most appalling growls, and while he in- 
knowledge of objects by sight, was at first/ haling its strong, sickening breath, he plunged 
rather slow, but by frequent repetitions of the barrel of his rifle down his throat, and 
comparison, and a good deal of natural spright- | springing to his feet, endeavoured to force the 
liness of mind, she at length became “like|gun completely into the animal’s stomach. 
other people,” and could discharge all the or-| His arm had been dreadfully lacerated, and his 
dinary duties of life with comfort to herself} deer-skin coat entirely torn from his body by 
and usefulness to others. She returned no/ the sharp fangs of the bear, which now rose to 
more to the poor-house, but became the inmate | his feet, and gripping the rifle barrel firmly in 
of a respectable family, where she has ever| its teeth, endeavoured to wring it out of the 
since resided. trapper’s grasp. The bear had been stunned | 
and hurt, and in a high phrensy of rage. The | 
trapper clung for life to his rifle, and the next 
instant, by a furious effort of the enraged beast, 
he was lifted from his feet and dashed to the 
ground at the distance of some four yards from 
the spot. ‘The fall bereft him of power to 
move, and here his fate would have been seal- 
ed for ever, but for his companion, who, the 
instant he saw the separation, discharged oe 
other rifle, and broke one of the bear’s shoulder 
bones. 
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A FEARFUL CONTEST 

With a grizzly bear is thus graphically 
described in the New Orleans Picayune, in 
one of a series of interesting papers entitled 
“Rocky Mountain Sketches :”” 

The following anecdote we had from a 

young fellow who spent five years among the 
mountains. He told us the story by our camp 
fire at night, when the winds were shrieking 
over our heads among the clefts of mountains, 
and darkness hung around us like a funeral 
pall. With a single companion he had been 
five days away from his party, searching for 
some new stream on which to trap beaver. As 
the sun was sinking, on the fifth day, they 
stopped at a spot where wild berries were 
growing very plentifully, and a little mountain 
spring was trickling over the rocks. They 
alighted, unsaddled their horses, and placed 
their rifles leaning against a tree. Our hero 
then turned toward the bushes to pick some 
berries, and being well pleased with their 
flavour, and withal somewhat hungry, he did 
not at first notice that there was a rustling 
among the bushes. When he did, however, 
he sprung for his rifle, and had scarcely turned 
again before an enormous grizzly bear broke 
through the bushes, and dashed directly at 
him. His own rifle had a single trigger, that 
of his companion’s a double, and in his con- 
fusion he had seized his companion’s instead 
of his own, so that when he attempted to fire, 
the trigger not being properly set, his effort 
was useless. A deadly faintness thrilled him, 
and an instant and terrible death stared him in 
the face. The furious animal was crouched 
to spring upon him; his companion was too 
far from the spot to ender him any assistance, 
and bewildered with terror, unable to account 
for the state of his rifle, and faint with fear, 
destruction seemed inevitable. The animal 
sprung, and despair proved the poor trapper’s 
salvation, for with the motion his strength re- 
turned, the strength of desperation wrought up 
by the last extremity of peril, and giving his 
rifle one wide swing, he struck the infuriated 
beast upon the head with the heavy barrel, 
while in the very act of descending upon him. 
The bear was stunned; one of his fore paws 
fastened on the shoulder of the trapper as he 
fell, and they both came to the ground to- 
gether. ‘The trapper described his sensations 
at this moment as having undergone the most 
wonderful change. 

All fear had vanished, and a savage delight 
seemed to have taken possession of his soul. 
He felt a consciousness of strength equal to 
that of the enormous brute with which he was 
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teeth distinctly visible. 







For “ The Friend.” 
THE HUMAN VOICE, 









the face; and in speaking of each other, we 






sential point in our descriptions. 
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changes in the tones of the voice. 
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What description of the purity, the inno- 
cence, the helplessness of an infant, could 
move our hearts towards the little being, like 
its sweet and wordless tones—what call of dis- 
tress so irresistibly draws assistance, as the 
cries of its wants and pains? Nature has 
given to these tones a peculiar power commen- 
surate with its entire dependence upon us, and 
we are its servitors. ‘Then is there on earth 
any thing like the playful and joyous tones 
through which after childhood pours out its 
unchained spirit? Nothing—no wit, no hu- 
mour, no exhilaration of the mature man has 
power over our sympathies like the bursts 
from the spotless hearts of laughing children. 

In youth, that state between the artless child 
and artful adult, when the bosom is in perpetu- 
al commotion, its hopes and its passions as- 
suming new positions, and new combinations, 
at every new incident that agitates the mind— 
how impotent are mere words—how meagre 
would be the pictures of the heart, without 
the fones of the voice peculiar to that age. 

In manhood, when the mind directs every 


fectual, but he also having the wrong rifle, and | act and every speech according to design, good 
not being aware of the mistake, had fired when | or bad, and attempts to bend every incident to 
he thought he was only setting the hair trig-| its purposes, we acquire the art, ofttimes, of 
The bear fell, however, still holding the | appearing what we wish to be thought, instead 
rifle fast in its teeth, close to where the first| of what we really are. Every thing yields to 
trapper was lying, who had barely strength to| the cunning devices of the mind, except the 
seize the butt end of the rifle once more, set | voice. 
the trigger, and fire the contents down the ani-| emotions cannot be altogether suppressed— 
mal’s throat. ‘The grizzly bear was then soon | nor can the most consummate hypocrisy per- 
despatched, and the unfortunate rifle is now to | fectly imitate those tones where the emotions 
be seen in the museum at Chihuahua with the | do not exist. 
heavy barrel bent, and the marks of the bear’s| simple, the upright, the sincere, need no 


The tones which belong to particular 


Hence it is that the pure, the 


vouchers; they have only to speak, and the 
tones of their voice beget at once implicit faith. 
Deception may practise her wiles in every 
other way; she may force the eye to weep, 
the lips to smile, the tongue to utter false 


We are all sensible of the varieties of the! words; but she essays in vain to subdue en- 
human voice ; we distinguish our acquaintances | tirely the tones of the voice. 
by its tones, as unerringly as by the features of | ment they rebel in‘favour of truth. 


At every mo- 


From old age we need no declarations of 


refer to its qualities as constituting a most es-| decayed sensibilities, of indifference to the ex- 
Yet, how | citements of the younger world, of loved re- 
few of us have any distinct consciousness of} pose ; this state of mortality has its own tones, 
the immense influence which the fones of the| which convey the sad truth of decay, in despite 
voice exercise—not only in qualifying the| of all the treasured phrases of former and more 
import of our words, but in communicating, | vigorous habits. 

almost independent of them, the most delicate} Between friends, lovers, parents, and children, 
sensations, as well as the most violent emo-| in all the dearer relationships of life, mere words 
tions, and in diselosing the deepest and most} are as the “idle wind’’ that passes by unheed- 


ed ; itis to the tones of the voice that they listen 


Every one feels how many physiognomical |—those ever true messengers between mind 
peculiarities are indissolubly connected with| and mind, and heart and heart. Even in our 
certain moral and intellectual qualities ; but| slighter intercourse with the world, the attrac- 
this connection is far less extensive and fixed, | tions and aversions which we feel towards par- 
than that between peculiar tones and these /| ticular persons depend, more than upon any 


thing else, perhaps, on the impressions received 


From the first to the last breath of our ex-| from the tones of the voice. 


That eloquence which rivets every eye of 


mind and the heart. Education, as it modifies|an immense assembly on the speaker, and 
our other attributes, may modify this, and even| makes every bosom swell with his own— 
bestow command over some of its powers:| which hushes an audience into stillness, and 
still its tones will remain the index of the soul. | bathes almost every eye in tears, does not de- 
The various changes, from the angelic inno-| pend so much upon the mere words, the atti- 
cence of the little child, through the joys of| tudes, and gesticulations—but upon the voice. 
childhood, the hopes of youth, and the designs | These are the mere outlines—the orator’s im- 
of maturity, down to the indifference of old} passioned tones perfect the figures, put on the 
age, continully produce. their corresponding | colouring and shadow, and give the picture its 


life and beauty. 
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At every stage of life,—under the influence 
of every passion,—amidst all the various 
scenes of business, of love, of hate, of enjoy- 
ment, and of misery, the tones of the voice, 
and they only, denote us truly. 

em 
For ** The Friend.” 


_“ Yea, the stork in the heaven knoweth her appointed 
times,” &c.—Jer. viii. 7. 


Warbler! what evil star hath led thee 

From southern woods, where sports the balmy 

breeze 

*Mid fragrant blooms—what impulse sped thee 

To our bleak snowy hills, and leafless trees 7— 
Now, let me read a lesson in thy story— 

Thou comest duly, at the time ordained 
Of Him, who guides the planets in their glory, 

And e’en thy humble path, hath not disdained. 
Obedience then I learn—not reasoning 

With carnal ease—Fuith, in the love and power 
Of Israel’s Lord, right on to stretch the wing, 

Though clouds arise, and fearful tempests lour, 
Thou lookest not below thee, where the snow 

Lies spread abroad, in cold and sparkling sheen, 
But upward, for the sun a spring-like glow 

At noon-day hath—tho’ loud the blast, and keen— 
And hark! thou triest thy song—'tis spring’s own 


ay, 
(Though tremulous the notes) for on the breeze 

Are spicy odours, that foretell a day 
When leaves and blossoms bright shall clothe the 

trees. 

So ’mid Time’s cold and gloom, a genial ray 

From Zion’s sun, oft cheers her mourner’s breast, 
Kindles his fading hopes, and lights the way :— 

Then rouse my soul and seek thy glorious rest, 
And should thy quickencd sense, on sorrow's gale 
Like perfumes blest, the promise sweet inhale— 
Nor wintry storms—nor earth’s vain glitter heed, 
But sing Immanuel’s grace, and onward specd. 


2d mo. 1840. 


EARTHQUAKE IN BURMAH. 


The following account of the earthquake in 
Burmah in March last, is from the pen of Eu- 
gene Kincaid, a baptist missionary who has 
resided several years in that country. It is 
from a letter addressed to Dr. Paine, of Al- 
bion, New York. 

On the 23d of March, between three and 
four in the morning, Ava was visited with one 
of the most terrible earthquakes ever known in 
this part of the world. A loud rumbling noise, 
like the roar of distant thunder, was heard, and 
in an instant the earth began to reel from east 
to west with motions so rapid and violent, that 
people were thrown «ut of their beds, and 
obliged to support themselves by laying hold 
of posts. Boxes and furniture were thrown 
from side to side, with a violence similar to 
what takes place on board a ship in a severe 
storm at sea. The waters of the river rose, 
and rolled back for some time with great im- 

tuosity, strewing the shores with the wrecks 
of boats and buildings. ‘The plains between 
Umerapora and the river were rent into vast 
yawning caverns, running from north to south, 
and from ten to twenty feet in width. Vast 
quantities of water and black sand were thrown 
upon the surface, emitting at the same time a 
strong sulphureous smell. As you will sup- 

, the three cities of Ava, Umerapora, and 
Rectan, are vast piles of ruins, burying in 
their fall great numbers of unfortunate people 
who were asleep at the awful moment. The 
destruction of life, however, is not so great as 


The reason is, the great mass of the people 
lived in wood und bamboo houses. Had the 
houses in these cities been built of bricks and 
stone, as cities are built in America, the entire 
population must have perished. Every thing 
built of bricks—houses, monasteries, temples, 
pagodas, and the city walls are all crumbled 
down. Of all the immense numbers of 
pagodas in Ava, Umerapora, and Sagaing, 
and on the Sagaing hills opposite to Ava, 
not one is standing. The labour and 
wealth of ages, the pride and glory of Bood- 
hism has been laid low in the dust in one 
awful moment. To me this is a deeply 
afflicting thought; for in great numbers of 
those proud temples of idolatry, I have preach- 
ed the gospel; and while hundreds were bow- 
ing down before huge idols, I have proclaimed 
the power, majesty, and glory of that Almighty 
Being who sits enthroned in the highest hea- 
vens; that the day was at hand when God 
would vindicate the honour of his name; and 
that all these proud monuments of heathenism 
would fall into hopeless ruin, and be forgotten 
by succeeding generations. Some were con- 
vinced, some had their confidence in idols 
shaken, but the great multitude were quite in- 
different. Some few would zealously defend 
their religion. Little did I then think that the 
hour of God’s vengeance was at the door, and 
that so soon those enormous idols and lofty 
temples, the labour of thirty generations, were 
to become a frightful mass of ruins. 

Letters from Ava up to the 11th of April, 
inform us that the rumbling noise, like distant 
thunder, had not yet sae: and shocks, often 
considerably violent, were felt day and night, 
with seldom as much as one hour’s intermis- 
sion. The extent of the great shock, or rather 
the succession of great shocks, on the morning 
of the 23d of March, is not yet fully ascertain- 
ed. It was felt so severely at Maulmain, that 
many sprang out of bed, supposing a gang of 
thieves had broken into the house; yet it was 
not violent enough to do any damage. As far 
as is now ascertained, Prome to the south, and 
Bomee to the north of Ava, were entirely over- 
thrown by the earthquake ; so that from Prome 
to the borders of China, more than six hundred 
miles north and south, embracing the most 
populous part of the empire, not a single pago- 
da, temple, or brick building, is left standing. 
The earthquake was severe in Arracan, and an 
old volcano on the island of Bromree, was re- 
opened, and the long-concealed fires, mingled 
with smoke and ashes, rose to a fearful height. 
It remains to be ascertained yet, how far this 
great earthquake extended into China; but as 
there are several voleanoes among the moun- 
tains between Burmah and China, it is more 
than probable to me, that there are subterranean 
communications between these volcanoes of 
the north, and the volcanoes of the south, as 
among the mountains between Arracan and 
Burmah, and in the island of Bromree, and also 
on the Andeman islands in the Martiban gulf. 
The two extremes are more than one thousand 
miles apart, in a direct line north and south. 
But the fact that the whole intermediate coun- 
try was shaken at the same moment, and a 
prodigious subterranean noise was heard, re- 


might have been expected from the entire|sembling the rolling of thunder, is, I think, 


overthrow of three large and populous cities. | satisfactory evidence that there are subterra- 


nean communications between these widely 
separated volcanoes. How else can we ac- 
count for so terrible an earthquake over so vast 
an extent of country? 

The coincidence of volcanic eruptions and 
earthquakes, is not remarkable, but that several 
hundred miles of territory, with all its moun- 
tains and rivers, should be thrust up, and 
thrown into undulating motions at the same 
moment of time, accompanied by sounds from 
the centre of the earth, like the rolling of thun- 
der, are phenomena which cannot be accounted 
for on any other supposition than that of vast 
subterranean lines of communication between 
volcanic mountains.—Baplist Register. 

re 


A gentleman in this city has received a let- 
ter from Paris, in which it is stated, that a 
chemist has obtained from the French govern- 
ment a patent, for the discovery of a process 
by which whale oil is perfectly purified and 
disinfected. Some of this oil, thus purified and 
disinfected, has been tried by several manufac- 
turers of cloth and soap, with complete suc- 
cess. By these experiments it has been pro- 
ved, that whale oil, thus purified by the process 
in question, can be employed with equal suc- 
cess as olive oil, in all kinds of manufactures, 
as well as for lamps, being superior to all other 
oil hitherto used for this purpose.— Augusta 
Constitutionalist. 


Cloth made without Spinning or Weaving. 
—An American has procured a patent in Eng- 
land, and several other countries of Europe, 
for an invention for making broad or narrow 
woollen cloths, without spinning or weaving. 
Leeds Mercury says, “‘ After an inspection of 
patterns of the cloth, we should say there is 
every probability of this fabric superseding the 
usual mode of making cloth by spinning and 
weaving. The abridgement of labour will be 
very great. 


A New York paper states that a grocer in 
that city in closing his store one evening lately, 
accidentally cast his eyes on a shelf where 
some loco foco matches were deposited, and 
there beheld a mouse nibbling at the pasted 
end of one of the boxes. The mouse was al- 
lowed to proceed with his meal undisturbed, 
till he was observed to spring back in alarm, 
and in an instant the whole contents of the 
box was ignited. The friction produced by 
the teeth of the animal had kindled a blaze 
which would probably have destroyed the 
store, and perhaps the adjoining buildings, had 
the grocer left the store without observing the 
little incendiary. 


One hundred and ninety-five towns in France 
are provided with public libraries, containing 
altogether 2,500,000 volumes. At Paris there 
are five great public libraries, containing 1,378- 
000 volumes.—Late paper. 

ee 


Twelve tin packets of preserved French beans, © 
a wooden box, have been brought up from the Royal 
George, stamped “Conserve Artichena de Catrou, 
Marseilles.” Neither vinegar nor pickle bad been 
used; they had been boiled, and placed in okie 
vessels, and were as fresh and fit for yse as when first 
enclosed. They have been 57 years under water-— 
Kentish Observer. 
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tunity; and very much I desired to have had/ others, than to receive instructions them- 
a companion along with me, if Providence had | selves. 
so ordered it: howbeit, I went finally alone;| I was also at the Jews’ synagogue at Am- 
and did meet with some wicked and uncivil| sterdam upon one of their Sabbath days; and 
men in the same vessel in which I went over; | staying most of the time of their worship, I 
some of whom did in their jollity abuse me:| beheld the manner of it, which was very 
but before we got over to Holland, we had a/ strange in divers respects ; neither would they 
pretty sore storm, and as to outward appear-| admit of any dispute in their synagogue ; but 
ance were in pretty much danger. And at| after their worship was ended, | and another 
that time great was the fear and anguish that | Friend had some pretty good service with 
came upon those that were so wicked: and | some of them in one of their houses: they are 
even then did the Lord raise me up, in whom | a very hard, obstinate, and conceited people in 
my faith and confidence was. It was upon| their way. When I had staid some time at 
me to speak to them in their distress, and then | Rotterdam, it was upon me to go to Zealand, 
the witness of God was near and ready to an-| which accordingly | did, about the latter end 
swer to the truth of what I spoke: and the of the eighth month, 1656, and the aforesaid 
goodness and mercy of the Lord to me in that| young man went along with me. And when 
storm was very great; through whose hand| we had been some days at Middleburgh, the 
we were preserved, and finally (through his/| aforesaid young man went to some of their 
mercy) brought well to our desired haven; | meeting places in that city, and was appre- 
blessed and magnified be his name for ever|hended; which I finally understanding, went 
and ever. |to visit him, and they, perceiving that I was 
When I landed at Dort, I do not know that | his companion, secured me also. Afterwards 
I could speak three words of their language, | we were examined very late in the night, and 
and so was much pressed in spirit, and sorely | after our examination we had three or four 
laden with the weight of iniquity, which fell | soldiers to guard us, and a place appointed for 
upon me; and seeing I wanted an interpreter, | us where we might lie. But quickly after we 
therefore was my burthen the greater. From) were laid down, we were called up again in 
Dort I sailed to Rotterdam, where I found great haste, and were carried from thence to 
some few that had heard the truth, and who, | the prison, about the eleventh or twelfth hour 
in some measure, received it ; howbeit, I staid| at night, and put in two distinct places, 
not long there neither, for my drawings were | which caused my sufferings to be the greater, 
pretty much to Amsterdam. And through the | and that the more, because I could speak little 
good hand of the Lord I got finally well|or none of their language. ‘There I remained 
thither, where John Stubbs and William Ames | some days, (being weak in body,) but in pro- 
(my dear brethren) had been before with an-| cess of time, we were brought before the coun- 
other Friend ; and very good service they had | cil, and were severally examined, but returned 
had among the professors there: some the| prison again. 








received their testimony, and the truth in the} It seems they ordered (by what followed,) 
love of it; and such with gladness and joy of| that we should be sent for England; for soon 
heart received me. And the Lord made my | after, a coach-wagon was brought to the door, 
service effectual among them for the establish- | to carry us to the water side, and several 
ing and confirming them in that living truth, | soldiers were also provided to guard us. For 
which they had heard and believed. There | the city seemed to be as in an uproar, and the 
were some among them that could understand | rude multitude did rage exceedingly, as if they 
me, and interpret that which I spoke to the| would have torn us to pieces; but the Lord 
rest; so that very good service I had ameng| was with us, who was our chief keeper, 
them, for that little time I staid among them, | though there were some in the wagon with 
which was not long, till it was upon me to re-| us, and some that went on foot along by the 
turn to Rotterdam again. In the mean time,| wagon. And according to their order, they 
a young man came over from England, who | brought us on board of a ship of war, where 
went with me, and could understand both | we were kept prisoners, near upon two weeks, 
English and Dutch; but when I was at Rot-| being confined to an open cold room; and the 
terdam he left me for a while; and in the|men were so hard-hearted towards us, that 
meantime, I was much strajtened for want of| they would not allow us so much as a bit of 
an interpreter; but there being one that could 
speak some Latin, I spoke some time in that 
language to him, and he did interpret it to the 
rest. But oh! my sufferings at that time were 
exceeding great in that country, and that in 
divers respects; and they were augmented 
through some forward and unruly spirits that 
were convinced, but who run out into extremes 
both in words and writing; whereby both the 
truth, and they that lived in it, came to suffer 
much: for my part, I had fainted through 
weaknegs and sufferings, had not the Lord 
by his mighty power upheld and preserved me. 

At that time few or none of the priest’s 

roselytes came to our meetings, but several 
high conceited professors both at Amsterdam 
and Rotterdam attended, and several of them 
were more apt to take upon themto teach 





the most part of that time we lay upon the bare 
boards in very cold stormy weather, so that 
our sufferings were great both in the inward 
and outward man. 

But oh! how is the goodness and mercy of 
the Lord to be admired, for even then, and 
while I was in prison, when I was so hardly 
used, even then I say, did my strength grow 
much, and I recovered my health in a great 
measure again, even to my own and others’ 
admiration ; and thereby I came to have further 
experience of the goodness and mercy of our 
God, for which my soul hath cause to bless 
and magnify his name for ever. 

About the middle of the ninth month, 1656, 
through mercy, we got well to England, and 
about the same time came up to London. We 
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sailcloth to lie under us, or above us, thus for| 








had extraordinary pain in our feet after we 
came to lie in warm beds, having lain so long 
in cold weather in our stockings and shoes: 
but meeting with many of the brethren there, 
my reireshment, on the other hand, was great 
among them, and in that good service which | 
had in the city. 

When I had been about two weeks in the 
city, it was upon me to go down into the 
country ; and when J was travelling alone in 
Surrey, near Riegate, a wicked murderous fel. 
low came out of a house, and fell upon me as 
if he would forthwith have murdered me; but 
the Lord delivered me out of his hands, and 
afterwards I went to the meeting of Friends 
that day: after that I had exceeding good ser- 
vice in Sussex, especially among a people that 
were called Seekets, who were mostly con- 
vinced, not far from Lewes. I was also at 
Steyning, Arundel, Chichester, Portsmouth 
and Southampton, at all which places I had 
exceeding good service for the Lord; as also 
at other places both in Hampshire, Sussex, 
Surrey, and Kent. And upon that day called 
Shrove-Tuesday, | had a meeting at the east 
side of Sussex, where there had never been 
any Friends before; and the rude multitude 
came with their drum, marching up to the 
house, like men ready for battle, in a desperate 
manner, as if they would have pulled the house 
down over our heads; I was moved to go out 
to them, and asked them what they wanted; 
they said Quakers; I told them I was one. 
And it was upon me to speak in much plain- 
ness to them, which I did, and in much power; 
and presently their countenance fell, and fear 
surprised them, and with shame and confusion 
they withdrew, not having power to harm any 
of us, blessed be the Lord; who in those days 
did eminently appear for us, as often he hath 
done since, therefore have we cause to put our 
confidence in him to the end. About that time 
I had much good service for the Lord in those 
parts, and when I was free of the same I re- 
turned again to London. 

But I had not staid long there, when it was 
upon me to return again for Holland; howbeit 
some very good service I had in London, and 
in some part of Surrey in the interim, before! 
was perfectly clear and ready to take shipping; 
for about that time there was an effectual door 
open in and about the city, and many of the 
brethren were there, and a very precious op- 
portunity we had together, to our refreshment 
in the Lord. 

And in due time way was made for my go- 
ing over, accordingly as it was upon me; and 
in the fulness of dear and precious love, I took 
my leave of Friends and the brethren at Lon- 
don, and through mercy I arrived well at Rot- 
terdam ; and understanding there that William 
Ames, a dear brother, was at Utrecht, | has- 
tened thither, where I found him in good 
service for the Lord, both to his and my re- 
freshment. Entering into discourse with him, 
I understood that he had been in prison at 
Amsterdam with another Friend, and that they 
were turned out of the city, &c. Neverthe- 
less, according as it was upon me, I went to 
the aforesaid Amsterdam, though bound in 
spirit; and came thither about the middle of 
the second month, 1657. I arrived there in 
a very seasonable and needful time ; for Friends 
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being but young, and having had a pretty sore 
storm, were somewhat scattered and scatter- 
ing, being discouraged and frightened through 
the indignation and wrath of the magistrates 
and priests, which was somewhat kindled 
against them: I made it my work to gather 
them together again, and to establish them so 
much as was possible in the eternal truth. 
And besides what they had met with from the 
magistrates, &c., there had been a bad instru- 
ment hmong them, who had bred much discord 
and dissension among them ; but through the 
mercy and guodness of the Lord, they came in 
due time to be restored again into faith and 
confidence, peace and tranquillity, in which 
they kept their meetings. But as for the pro- 
fessors, they were high and conceited, and 
would scarce believe that a greater light was 
sprung up in any part of the world, than what 
was arisen among them; neither could they 
well endure to receive instruction from such as 
would not or need not be instructed by them. 
There were also at that time many stumbling- 
blocks laid in the way of the simple, and many 
obstructions the truth met withal in that place ; 
and therefore were my burthens the more, and 
my sufferings the greater; but the Lord was 
with me, and the right hand of his righteous- 
ness upheld me,—glory be to his holy name 
for ever and ever! 


(To be continued.) 


THE OPIUM TRADE IN CHINA. 
Extracted for “ The Friend,” from “ Malcolm's Travels 


in India.” 

The great blot on foreigners at Canton, 
though not on all, is the opium trade. That 
men of correct moral sensibilities, and enlight- 
ened minds should be so blinded by custom, or 
desire of gain, as to engage in this business is 
amazing. A smuggler in Canton is no more 
honourable than a smuggler on any other coast ; 
in some respects less so. There is less chi- 
valry, hardihood, fatigue, exposure, and in- 
ducement, than in the case of a poor man, 
who braves both the war of elements and le 
prealty to obtain subsistence for his family. 

ere among a peaceable and perhaps timid 

people, they incur no personal hazards, and 
set at defiance edicts and officers. No other 
smuggling introduces an article so deadly and 
demoralising. ‘The victims of it daily meet 
the smuggler’s eyes, and are among the patients 
resorting to the hospital he helns to support. 
So well do they know the moral and physical 
evils of opium, that not one of them ventures 
on the habit of using it himself. In this as in 
other cases, magnitude gives dignity and sanc- 
ion to the operation. No other smuggling is 
on so grand a scale. The annual sale amounts 
‘o a sum equal to the entire revenue of the 
United States, and to the whole value of teas, 
exported to England and America. At this 
very time, (1837,) though efforts so extraor- 
dinary and persevering have been put forth by 
the Chinese government to stop this infernal 
traffic, there are twenty-four opium ships on 
the coast. We have little reason to wonder 
at the reluctance of China to extend her inter- 
©ourse with foreigners. Nearly the whole of 
such intercourse brings upon her pestilence, 
Poverty, crime and disturbance, 
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No person can describe the horrors of the | may appear exaggerated, and the work mor® 
opium trade. The drug is produced by com-| of fancy than of fact; but we can only assert, 
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pulsion, aceompanied with miseries to the cul-| that we pledge ourselves to the literal accuracy 


tivators, as great as slaves endure in any part) 
of the earth. ‘The prices paid to the producer | 


searcely sustain life, and are many per cent. 
less than the urticle produces in China. ‘The 
whole process of carrying and vending is an 
enormous infringement of the laws of nations, 
and such as would immediately produce a 
declaration of war by any European power— 
the grandest and grossest smuggling trade on 
the globe. ‘The influence of the drug on China 
is more awful and extensive than that of rum 


in any country, and worse to its victims than | 
any outward slavery. ‘That the government 
of British India should be the prime abettors | 


of this abominable traffic, is one of the grand 
wonders of the nineteenth century. 
proud escutcheon of the nation which declaims 
against the slave trade, is thus made to bear a 
blot broader and darker than any other in the 
Christian world. 

Yote by the Editor.—The above powerful 
extract was forwarded and received some time 
since, but its insertion has been accidentally 
delayed. 


From the Albany Argus. 
Temperance Reform in Ireland. 
Batistown Centre, Feb. 5, 1840. 


To the editors of the Albany Argus: 
Gentlemen—I enclose you a letter I receiv- 





The | 








of every circumstance we furnish, and that we 
find ourselves unable to paint the picture as it 
presented itself to our eyes. We have seen 
the masses excited by political causes—as- 
sembling in their numbers and strength to vin- 
dicate themselves from the rod of the oppres- 
sor—hanging on the lips of their great cham- 
pion and leader, and apparently prepared te 
rush on destruction itself, did he tell them to 
do so. At the period that the unanimous 
voice of the nation arose in full swell against 
the giant iniquity of tithes, we were present 
on many soul-stirring occasions, and beheld 
many memorable scenes ; but all previous re- 
miniscences and experience fade into utter 
insignificance, as mere dust in the balance, 
compared to the achievements of yesterday. 
We confess that we were prepared for some- 
thing extraordinary in consequence of our ac- 
counts from Limerick ; but we candidly admit 
that we received these accounts cum grano 
salis—and entertained serious doubts of their 
implicit fidelity. But we avow ourselves mis- 
taken in the estimate we formed of them, and 
believe that the whole truth remains to be told. 
To see thousands and thousands of human 
beings, whose days had been much devoted to 
a fascinating, but perilous habit, coming from 
a far distance, amid the rain and the storm— 
braving the hostility of the elements and of 
poverty and destitution—committing them- 
selves to the slender chance of secular com- 


ed a short time since from Dublin, alluding to| miseration for the means of support during 
the commencement of a mighty moral revolu-| their absence from an humble home—doing 
tion in progress in Ireland. In your paper of| this, not because of a worldly prospective ad- 
the 3d instant, you gave your readers the won-| vantage, but attracted by the fame of an unpre- 


derful results of the effort in Limerick, by 


tending priest, whose time is given up to the 


which, in three days 150 to 200,000 individu-| cause of charity and the poor—to see this is 
als, solemnly pledged themselves to total ab-| indeed marvellous, and to account for it with- 


stinence from all that can intoxicate. I have 


out acknowledging the intervention of a spe- 


now before me Irish papers by the late arri-| cial Providence, is out of the question. But 


val, filled with continued triumphs. 


visit there | now enclose you. 


After the | so it is. 
efforts of Father Matthew at Limerick, we} taken hold of the 
gal | find him at Waterford. ‘The account of his widely spread and deeply rooted—planted, we 

It is long, but 
I do not see how it can be shortened, and give 
a correct view of the case. As you have kindly | ness, 
opened your paper to this important reform | son. 


An intense feeling appears to have 
popular mind—a feeling 


verily believe, in a religious soil, and promis- 
ing to bring forth the fruits of joy said beige 
social as well as physical, in good sea- 
We are not philosophers enough to ex- 


now in progress in Ireland, I trust you will| plain why it is, that, strictly catholic though 
continue to publish the accounts as they reach | [reland has been, since Christianity first dawn- 
us. I feel assured there is not an individual | ed upon her, no movement of this description 


in our land, having a heart to feel, but must} has been hitherto made. 


But even the scep- 


rejoice in the prospect of seeing the Irish peo-| tic has learned that a great—an unexpected 
ple abandoning the use of alcohol, which has| movement has at length set in, and he scarcely 
heretofore occasioned a great proportion of all | doubts any longer, from what he has seen, 


their misery. Yours respectfully, 
Epwarp C. Detavan. 


From Waterford, Ireland. 


convey some faint idea of below. 


that it will stop before it embraces the entire 
of the land. 

The great apostle of the glorious cause, 
which is making such triumphant—such mira- 


Glorious Revolution.—Never did we wit-|culous headway through the south of Ireland, 
ness any thing comparable to the enthusiasm | despite the sinister influences combined to ar- 
of the people, with respect to the glorious| rest its onward career, arrived unexpectedly in 
cause whose progress we have been for some | this city, by the Cork mail, on the evening of 
time noticing, and the scenes connected with| Tuesday. His advent was not looked for until 
which, in this city, we have endeavoured to} the following morning; and hence he “ stole a 
It is impos-| march,” anxious as he is, and as he always 
sible for pen to do it justice, and beyond tfle| has been, to avoid the gaze and applause of 
reach of imagination to conceive any thing its| the multitude, which are an inevitable conco- 
parallel. ‘To those at a distance, the details} mitant of his footsteps. He was set down at 
we have endeavoured to collect and embody |the (‘ommercial Buildings, where, in a few 
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moments—word having gone abroad that he 
had come—he was waited on by the right 
worshipful the mayor, and some of our re- 
spectable citizens, including the exemplary 
P labourer in our local vineyard, Mr. P. J. Mur- 
phy, for whom he first inquired, and whom he 
‘appeared anxious to see. Having partaken of 
‘dinner, and received some pledges—for postu- 
lants even at this early hour poured in upon 
‘him—he proceeded, with Mr. Murphy and the 
Rev. Mr. Sheehan, to Mount Sion, where the 
members of the local Teetotal Abstinence So- 
ciety were holding one of their usual meetings. 
He appeared somewhat fatigued after his long 
journey, and after addressing the meeting in 
7 language expressive of thankfulness for their 
; warm reception, accompanied by Mr. Murph 
a and a few other gentlemen, he left there for 

the residence of our venerable bishop. On 
‘Tuesday evening and throughout that night 
numbers continued to pour into town from the 
surrounding country. From the dress and ac- 
cent of many, it was apparent that they had 
come from a far distance. ‘Their demeanour, 
we are happy in being enabled to remark, was 
orderly, and partook, in no instance that came 
under our notice, of the * whiskey leaving” 
excesses which have stigmatised the proceed- 
ings of other localities. ‘The majority were of 
the humbler classes, and came provided with 
the necessaries for travelling in their situation, 
wearing their kit, after the fashion of soldiers. 
During the whole of the night the bridge, the 
great thoroughfare to and from the Lienster 
counties continued open, a circumstance hither- 
to rarely remembered, whilst all the avenues 
leading from the west and south contributed a 
continuous tide of human beings of all ages, 
and of each sex—of every description, from 
the affluent to the destitute—from the person 
who rarely sacrificed reason at the demoraliz- 
ing shrine of intemperance, to the habitual and 
reckless drunkard. 


(Remainder next week.) 











The Mastodon in Texas.—The remarkable 
fossil quadruped, it appears, existed also in 
Texas, as well as in almost every latitude of 
the United States south of 45 degrees. A late 
‘Texas paper says, General Demyss has suc- 
ceeded in disinterring nearly all the bones of 
the Mastodon, found two miles below Bastrop, 
near the Colorado.— Late paper. 
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SECOND MONTH, 29, 1840. 


LL nner et 


We acknowledge our obligations to the kind- 
ness of some unknown friend for the transmis- 
sion at different times of several numbers of 
the British Emancipator published in London. 
From one just come to hand of twelfth month 
24th, we extract the following. ‘This con- 
densed account of the testimony borne by the 
late worthy governor of Jamaica to the good 
conduct of the emancipated in that island, is to 
us truly gratifying, and is a sufficient counter- 

ise to the various adverse statements of 

- selfish and interested persons. 


































































































Anti-Slavery Society, consisting of Messrs. G. 
Stacy, G. W. Alexander, Josiah Forster, W. 
Allen, Rev. J. H. Hinton, Josiah Conder, W. 
Taylor, R. Russell, and J. H. 'Tredgold, had 
an interview with Sir Lionel Smith, Bart., on 
the 11th inst., to congratulate his excellency 
on his safe arrival in this country, and to inti- 
mate to him the desire of the committee of this 
society to present an address to him, expressive 
of their sense of the benefits which have result- 
ed from his humane and enlightened policy 
while administering the government of Jamaica. 
The deputation were most courteously and cor- 
dially received, and were deeply interested by 
the information his excellency, with much 
candour and kindness, was pleased to give 
them in respect to the existing state of things 
in Jamaica. 
relative to the good conduct of the recently 
emancipated bondsmen, confirmed to the full- 
est extent the statements to the same effect 
which have been received from other authentic 
sources, 
bour on the estates where the labourer is pro- 


his excellency’s testimony to the exemplary 
behaviour of the coloured population, in their 
obedience to the laws, their observance of re- 
ligious and moral duties, and their gratitude to 


lency stated that he should most willingly re- 





THE FRIEND. 


Manners and Customs of the Jews. 


Considerable inquiry having been made for 
this book, information is now given that it 
may be had at the office of ‘The Friend,” 
neatly bound in muslin at 374 cents. 


Deputations to Sir Lionel Smith. 
A deputation from the British and Foreign 


A stated annual meeting of *“* The Contri- 
butors to the Asylum for the relief of persons 
deprived of the use of their reason,” will be 
held at Mulberry street meeting house, on 
fourth day, third month 18th, at three o’clock 
P. M. 

Samvet Mason, Jr., Clerk. 


2d mo. 29th, 1840. 


Diep, in Trenton, on the morning of the 20th inst. 
Samugt Paxson, in the 78th year of his age. 

His disposition was mild and amiable. He highly 
prized the privileges of the society to which he be. 
longed, and as long as his health permitted, was a 
zealous attender of meetings both for worship and dis. 
cipline. He thought it his duty to make the attempt 
to attend the last yearly meeting ; he was, however, 
only able to be present at une sitting, and returned 
home more feeble than he went; the disease with 
which he had been afflicted several years, set in with 
renewed violence, and for a few days his life was de. 
spaired of, but He who sits as a refiner and purifier, 
was pleased by prolonging his life, yet more to try 
and increase his faith in the furnace of affliction ; but 
no repining was uttered; prayer and supplication took 
its place. Frequently during his petitions his desire 
was to depart and be at rest with Christ, yet always 
with submission to his Master’s will, feeling that He 
alone under whose chastening hand he was, knew the 
proper time of his release. at the everlasting arms 
were underneath and the alone means of his support, 
he was permitted sensibly to feel, for his language 
near his close, although he had strength to articulate 
but part, was “ Though I walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death, 1 will fear no evil; for thou art 
with me; thy rod and thy staff they comfort me.” 

——, at his residence near Springborough, Warren 
county, Ohio, on the 14th of 12th month last, Jom 
Garretson, in the 70th year of his age, a member and 
elder of Springborough monthly meeting. He was for 
more than twenty years affected with a cancer on his 
face, which finally terminated his existence. Towards 
the latter part of his life he was unable to go much 
from home, but was diligent in the attendance of his 
own particular meeting, as long as his strength would 
permit. His bodily sufferings during the latter part 
of this period were very great; occasioned by the try- 
ing nature of the disease with which he was afflicted, 
and which baffled medical skill in attempting to afford 
him relief. He was confined to his room nearly three 
months before his close, and was enabled to endure 
the sore trials to which the outward man was subject, 
with Christian composure and entire resignation to 
the will of his divine master; experiencing the inward 
to be strengthened and supported by that saving, sp 
ritual power, which in the end, enables all who are 
thus favoured to utter the song of spiritual victory, 
“O death where is thy sting, O grave where is thy 
victory,” and without which none can triumph over 
the infirmities of human nature. As the pro; 0 
the disease increased he was very sensible that his 
day’s labour was nearly ended ; and at one time after 
some friends had taken their leave of him, appea!!og 
to be much affected, he endeavoured to express the 
goodness of the Lord in condescending to be near him 
at this trying period; and we doubt not that th 
the unbounded mercy of Him who came into 
world to save sinners by redeeming them from the 
cruel bondage of satan, and who died for all men, that 
none should live unto themselves, but unto him who 
died for them and rose again, he has been perm! 
to enter into that rest, prepared for the righteous of 





His excellency’s observations 


There appears to be no want of la- 


perly treated and fairly remunerated. And 


their benefactors, was extremely pleasing to 
the members of the deputation. His excel- 


ceive the proposed address from the committee 
of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 
The noble and disinterested line of conduct 
pursued by Sir Lionel Smith in his benevolent 
endeavours to protect the oppressed, during his 
late government, claims for him the esteem 
and gratitude of every Christian philanthropist, 


Some weeks past notice was taken in this 
paper, perhaps more than once, of a scheme 
at that time in agitation, and defended with 
much plausible but deceptive argument by 
persons of no inconsiderable standing in the 
community, to erect at an expense of several 
thousand dollars, an OPERA HOUSE in a con- 
spicuous part of this city. We now learn 
through a source which we deem authoritative, 
that this more than foolish and profligate pro- 
ject has not been sustained, in other words, 
has been abandoned. We do not take credit 
to ourselves for much, if any effect in pro- 
ducing this result by the protest we piit forth 
against it, but rather would infer the conclusion 
that the moral sense and religious feeling of the 
body of citizens was opposed to it. 


Two or three weeks since we inserted, under 
the head of News from Ireland, a letter giving 
some account of the remarkable success of 
Theobald Matthew, a Roman catholic clergy- 
man, in promoting the cause of temperance 
among the people of that island. A friend has 
put into our hands a later and more extended 
account, cut from the Albany Argus, which 


we have concluded to give to our readers with- | 8*¢r#tions. 
out curtailment as we find it, pot doubting that | EEE 
» 8 PRINTED BY ADAM WALDIE, 


it will be read with lively interest. 


Carpenter Street, below Seventh, Philadelphia 


